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Contents of Second Quarterly Bulletin. 


The current issue of the bulletin contains tables showing the extent 
of the reporting area by cities and the population represented by con- 
tributing police departments. The average daily number of offenses 
of the Part I classes of the uniform dinaeification are shown for more 
than 1,200 cities for each of the first six months of 1932. The rates 


per 100,000. people for each of the offenses listed are also shown, 


together with rates for cities of various population groups. There is 
also included a comparative table for cities of more than 100,000 
population showing the average daily number of offenses for the first 
six months of the current year as compared with the first six months 


of last year. The United States Bureau of Investigation is pubiehing 
ata b, 


for the first time in this issue of the bulletin, summarized data 

on the annual reports submitted by police departments throughout 
the country for 1931. These reports are described in more detail in 
the text immediately preceding the tables. 

The term “Offenses known to the police” is designed to include 
those crimes designated as Part I classes of the uniform classification 
occurring within the police jurisdiction, whether they become known 
to the police through reports of police officers, of citizens, of prose- 
cuting or court officials, or otherwise. They are confined to the 
following group of seven classes of grave offenses, shown by experience 
to be those most generally and completely reported to the: police: 


Felonious homicide, including (a) murder, nonnegligent manslaughter 
‘and (b) manslaughter by negligence; _— robbery ; aggravated 
_ assault; burglary—breaking or entering; 

_ theft. The figures contained herein. include the number of 


arceny—theft; and auto 


attempted crimes of the designated classes. Attempted murders, 
however, are reported as aggravated assaults. In other words, an 


attempted burglary or robbery, for Sane is reported in the bulletin 
_in the same manner as if the crime had 


een completed. 
‘Offenses known to the police” includes, therefore, all of the 


above offenses, including attempts, which are rere by the police 
L departments of contributing Gifies. and not merely arrests or cleared 


(1) 
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In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of police in different cities 
the United States Bureau of Investigation does not vouch for its 
accuracy. It is given out as current information, which possibly 
may throw some light on problems of crime and criminal law enforce- 
ment. 

In compiling the tabies yeeety incomplete and otherwise 
defective returns: were excluded, 


Extent of Reporting Area. 


The following table is based upon the number of cities from which 
returns were received for. anyone month during the first half of the 
current year. The cities are shown according to various population 
groups, together with the number of people represented by the 
individual groups and the percentage of the number of reporting cities 
as compared with the entire number of cities of the several groups. 

The number of such cities from which the data was received during 
the first half of 1932 was 1,536. _The population represented by those 
cities is 52,692,749. This represents an increase of 60 cities since the 
issue of the first quarterly bulletin for 1932. There are excluded from 
the above a considerable number of returns received from 
county officials, State police, and officers in the possessions. In other 
words, the population data presented in the table is confined to urban 
localities in the continental United States. 

The population data was obtained from the Bureau of the Census 
and represents the estimated population for cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants as of July 1, 1931. Similar estimates were not available 
for cities of less than 10,000 people and consequently the 1930 census 
was the source of information for compiling rates for cities in the 
smaller group. 

At the present time there are 79 per cent of the cities in excess of 
10,000 population included in the pepar ene area. There are now 

ew 


only 2 police departments, namely, York City and Atlanta, in 


the group of more than 250,000 from which returns are not received. 
Russie’ Pa., and Tulsa, Okla., are the only cities not contributing 
in the group between 100,000 and 250,000, Of the next group there 


Sogseqagdepwrarcrsrso. 2 


are only 7 cities not in the repo: area, while in the smaller cities, — E. o 


that is, those from ‘25,000 to’ 50,000 and those from 10,000 to 25,000, § 


: te cent and 72 per cent, réspectively, furnish the figures 
a 


dition to those included in the table there were 755 cities and rura : q 
townships ageregating a total population of 4,293,304 from which § 
reports were received. . an 
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Number of Cities Reporting. 


The following table shows the number of returns by States received 
by the United States Bureau of Investigation for each of the first six 
months of 1932. The figures show a ual increase from January 
to June, and although they are confined to the number of police 
departments submitting returns currently, they exceed the number 
received for the same period last year. For example, during the 
month of June, 1932, there were received reports from 1,437 cities, 


i which represents an increase of 106 over the number of cities con- 


tributing for that month in 1931. Similar increases were noted in 


4 other months of the current year. 
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Total number contrihuting.......... | 1,381 


THE MONTHLY RETURNS 


Offenses Known to the Police, January to June, inclusive, 1932, 


In Table 1 are shown the'total number of crimes reported by 1,270 
cities of miscellaneous pre ion groups for the first six months of 
the current year, together with the rates per 100,000 population for 
each of the crimes of the Part I classes of the uniform classification of 
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offenses. The population represented +4 the' 1,270 cities included is 
47,196,480. This table is a summary of the more detailed information 
set forth in the tabulation which follows it. 


TaBie 1.—Offenses, known to the, police, January to June, inclusive, 1982, 1,270 
miscellaneous cities; number and rates. per 100,000 


[Total population, 47,196,480} 


Number of offenses known 
00,000. 


Offenses Known to the Police, Number and Rates, by Population Groups. 


In Table 2 are shown the number of crimes and the rate per 100,000 
people for each class of the designated offenses for cities of six different 
population groups. 

he lowest rate for offenses of murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter for the first six months of 1932 appears to have been in the 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000 population. The rate for this group was 
only 50 per cent of the rate for cities of over 250,000 population. 
It is also noted that the lowest rate of offenses of manslaughter by 
negligence was found in the group of cities from 25,000 to 50,000 
population. Concerning both of these offenses, the rates for cities of 
more than 250,000 people were higher than the rates for any other 
population group. 

he table also indicates that the rate of offenses of rape was higher 
in cities over 250,000 and in cities less than 10,000 than it was for 
cities between those two groups. . ; : 

The rate of offenses of robbery was much higher in the larger cities 
than the rate of this offense in smaller communities. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable that the rate for cities having a population of 
more than 250,000 was more than twice the rate for cities having a 
population of 100,000 to 250,000. The rates for the other population 

ups showed a gradual reduction and it will be noted that the rate 
for cities of less than 10,000 was approximately 21 per 100,000 
nee 

e rates per 100,000 people of offenses of vated assault were 
considerably higher during the past six months in cities of more 
than 50,000 people than the rates of those less than that number. 


The same comment applies to offenses of larceny—theft and auto § 


theft, although it will be observed that the rate of offenses of lar- § 
ceny—theft was higher for! cities of 100,000 to 250,000 people than 
-"y other group. 
t is partic noticeable that the rate of offenses of auto theft 
for cities of less than 10,000-people was only about 25 per cent of the 
rate for cities of more than 250,000 and is considerably lower than the © 
rate for-any of the other groups. 
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TABLE 2.—Offenses known to the police, January to June, inclusive, 1932; number 
and rates per 100, by population groups 


Average Daily Number of Offenses. 


The daily average of the number of offenses known to the police 
of the Part I classes of the uniform classification of offenses for the 
first six months of 1932 is shown in Table 3 for 1,270 cities of miscel- 
laneous population groups. The population represented by the cities 
in the tabulation is 47,196,480. 

_ An examination of the table indicates that there was a slight 
increase in the average daily number of offenses of murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter Guay, she months of April and June, while 

owed a general downward trend for 
the six months. 


The figures reveal that robbery showed a gradual but marked 
_ decrease ore that period, from an average daily number 
of — y 176 offenses in January to about 114 offenses daily 
in June. 
The number of offenses of vated assault reported during the 
— oe showed a marked increase over the ee reported 
uring rst_ quarter, a increase occurring in the average 
daily number of offenses of this nature for April as compared with 
_ the number for March. The term “aggravated assault” means a 
serious assault in which severe bodily harm may be inflicted, such as 
‘ae with phe re n. ge seonkdin : 
ere was @ u ecline in burglary— or entering 
during the first quarter, with a slight eee in April, followed by a 
continued decline in May and June. 
Little ch was reported in the average daily number of offenses 
of larceny—theft with the exception that during the month of April a 
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very slight increase was shown. This’ increase, however, did not 
continue during May and June. 

Auto thefts 6 showed a steady decline during the first quarter, but 
there was a we increase in the number of offenses of this nature 
during April. e average daily number of offenses of auto theft 
fos Aime, Saat was lower than for any other month of the first 

alf of 1932. 


TaB.LE 3.—Daily average, offenses known to the pane’ January to June, inclusive, 
1982; 1,870 miscellaneous 


{Total population, 47,196,480) 


SPO—M—e 
Own www 


Comparative Daily Averages, 1931-32. 
In the table which follows are shown the total number of offenses 
for the first six months of 1931 and. the average. daily number of 


offenses for that are , together with similar el for the first 


six months of current year. The figures included are those 
Se from 72 cities having a decries of more than 100,000 
tie Rtas occa a total population of 19,260,402. 

permiale c | between the average daily number of 
offenses of erie ome’ t manslaughter, Eolas tn’ or Nardeniy—-theft: 

The figures reveal that there was a in the av daily 
number of offenses of sored With a's by heeliget negligen i for the 
months of 1932 as compared with a similar ergo for 1931. 

A decrease was also shown in the average number of offenses of 
mobhery aggravated assault, and auto theft. 

Slight increases were shown, however, this yearin the average daily 
number of offenses of burglary—breaking or entering. 


TasizE 4.—Daily average, offenses known to the pee 72 cities over 100,000; 
January to June, inclusive, 1931, 19382 


[Total population, 19,260,402] 
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ANNUAL RETURNS FOR 1931 


The presented in the tables which follow are based on annual 
reports for the calendar year 1931 submitted by 511 police depart- 
ments throughout the country, representing a population of approx- 
eer 16% million people. Annual reports were received from 920 
cities for that year. Each return wag carefully examined and the 
attention of police officials invited to a dg inaccuracies, In 
instances where it was found impossible to obtain corrections of errors, 
or where it was not possible to furnish completely the information 

uested, the reports were di ed and were not included in the 
tabulations which formed the basis of the tables which follow, 

The system of uniform crime reporting for police departments as 


adopted by the United States Bureau of Investigation provides ne 
° 


' the regular submission of mon reports showing the number 
major offenses known to poli rg, in scl each month. Annual 
' reports are also required but these are in ter detail than the 
_ monthly reports. These annual reports le police departments 
_ to make any adjustments which may be necessary in the figures sub- 
_ mitted on a monthly basis and are calculated to show principally the 
amount of crime committed during the year, the success which police 
_ departments have had in clearing cases by arrest during the year, 
_ and the number of persons charged; that is, those who were held to 
_ answer.criminal charges. 

; figures in. the tables are confined to the part 1 group of the 
_ Uniform Classification of Offenses, which consists of those serious 
_ crimes which are most generally reported to the police. 

_ Offenses Known and Rates per 100,000 People, 1931. 

_ — In the following table is shown the number of offenses known to 
_ the police as reflected by the annual reports received from 511 cities. 
_ There is also sliown the rate per 100,000 people for each offense. 
_ The population represented by the returns was 16,458,401. 


 Tasie 5.—Offenses known to the police, 1931, 511 miscellaneous cities; number and 
z rates per 100,000 


| Rates per 100,000 People, 1931, by Population Groups. 
_ _ The number of crimes of the designated classes and the rate per 
_ 100,000 by population groups for 1931 are shown in Table 6. 
| _ The highest rate of offenses of murder and nonnegligent man- 
Ee Monghiet appears to have been in the cities having a population of 
- 100,000 to 250,000, although the rate for that group was only slightly 
| higher than the rate for cities of more than 250,000 . 
| Cities of intermediate sizes, that is, those between 10, , 
= people, had a rate which was considerably lower than the large 
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metropolitan cities and was also much lower than the rate for com- 
munities having a population of less than 10,000 people. 

The rate of offenses of manslaughter by negligence for cities havin 
& population of 100,000 to 250,000 was also higher than the rate o 
offenses of this nature for any other group, while the rate of offenses 
of rape was much higher in smaller communities than in larger cities. 
Aggravated assault seemed to have been more prevalent in cities 
between 50,000 and 250,000 than in any other group. 

The rate for robbery declined as the size of the city decreased, with 
the exception of the rate for cities between 50,000 and 100,000 people, 
which was substantially higher than the rate in cities in the next 
largest population group. If, however, the rates for all cities over 
100,000 were computed and compared with cities of less than 100,000 
it is quite apparent from the received that there was less 
robbery in smaller communities in the larger cities. The same 
comment ‘applies to offenses of burglary—breaking or entering; and 
larceny—theft. 

This condition also prevails with t to offenses of auto theft 
and it is of particular interest to note the gradual decline in the rate 
of auto theft from the larger cities to the smaller cities. It will be 
observed that the rate of auto theft for cities of less than 10,000 is 
less than one-third the rate for cities of more than 100,000 ee. 

The population data is based on information furnished by the 
Bureau of the Census showing the estimated population as of July 
1, 1931, for cities of more than 10,000 people, and, since such estimates 
were not available for cities of less than 10,000 population, the figures 
in the 1930 census were used for cities in that group. Due 
ance, therefore, should be made when comparing cities in the low 
population group with those in the other groups. 


TaBLEe 6.—Offenses known to the police, 1931; number and rates per 100,000 by 
population groups 


11 cities over 250,000; total popu- 
lation, 6,555,100: " 
Number of 
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143 cities 10,000, 40, 25/000; total 
population, 2,194,060: 


: 


<o2- = meen ene 


eg 


Rate per 100,000 
258 cities under 10,000; total 
lation, 1,503,049: 


5s 





9) 
Percentage Table of Part 1 Offenses, Annual Returns, 1931. 


The percentage of each offense class to the whole as indicated in 
the annual returns from 511 police departments is shown in Table 7. 

Offenses against property, namely, robbery, burglary—breaking 
or entering, larceny—theft and auto theft, constituted slightly 
more than 96 per cent of the entire group, whereas felonious homicide, 
rape, and vated assault care for-only slightly less than 4 
per cent of the offenses reported. 


TaBLE 7.—Percentage distribution of offenses known to the police, 1931; 511 mis- 
iti 


[Total population, 16,458,401) 


Offenses Known, Cleared by Arrest, and Persons Charged. 

The figures in Table 8 show the number of offenses known, the 
_ number of offenses cleared by arrest, and the number of persons 

charged, as reported by 511 police departments in their annual reports 
for 1931 to the United States Bureau of Investigation. 

The term ‘‘offenses known” includes all. actual offenses of the part 
1 classes committed in 1931 which became known to the police 
prio of the cities represented. An offense is considered 
“cleared by arrest’? when one or more persons have been taken into 
custody, charged with having committed it and are held or turned 
over for prosecution. The term “persons charged” signifies the 
individuals who are taken into custody by the police and held to 
answer for a criminal offense, as distinguished from those who are 
arrested and later released without a formal charge having been 
| placed against them. The number of persons charged need not 
senate y be the same as the number of offenses cleared by arrest, 
since the arrest of one person may clear several crimes, whereas the 
arrest of several persons may clear oy one offense. 

soe eee of offenses cleared by arrest is also shown in the 
next table. It will be observed that the percentage of clearances for 
attacks upon the person—namely, felonious homicide, rape, and 
: vated assault—is considerably higher than the percen of 
clearances for other, offenses. Of course, rob is essentially an 
attack upon the person but the motive is to obtaim property, and it 
is aduitinat considered as one of the offenses against property. It 
will be noted that the percentage of clearances of offenses of this 
nature is not as high as the percentage of clearances of any of the 
offenses against the person. 
___The percentage of clearances for the entire group was lower in 
_ offenses of auto theft than in any other offense. It is oe to 

observe, however, that in the Goek-maigity of cases stolen cars are 

usually recovered, but the recovery of a car does not in itself clear the 
{j Offense according to the rules of uniform crime reporting. 
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TaBLe 8.—Summary of offenses known, offenses cleared by arrest; and persons 
ee 1981; 611 ‘miscellaneous cities , 


[Total population, 16,458,401] 


In Table 9 are shown the number of offenses known, the number of 
offenses cleared by arrest, and the number of persons charged for 
1931, according to population groups: There is indicated in the 
margin the number of cities of each group, together with the popula- 
tion for the respective groups. 


TABLE 9.—Offenses known, offenses\cleared by arrest, and persons charged, 1981, by 
population groups 
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Percentage of Clearances, by Population Groups. 


The percentage of offenses cleared by arrest as reflected in the an- 
nual reports for 1931 from 511 police departments is shown according 
to population groups in the table which follows. 

he comparatively high percentage of clearances in offenses against 
the person, when considered in connection with the percentage of 
offenses against property which were cleared, seems to persist uni- 
formly in cities of all sizes. 

The percentage of clearances for murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter was higher in cities having a population in excess of 100,000 
than in cities of any other population group. This is also true with 
respect to cleared cases of manslaughter by negligence. The smaller 
cities, however, have reported a larger percentage of cleared crimes 
of robbery; aggrava assault; burglary—breaking or entering; 
larceny—theft; and auto theft than have the cities over 100,000 in 
population. : 


Tasiz 10.—Percentages of offenses cleared by arrest, 1931, by population groups 


11 cities total 
_ over 250,000; popula- 


0 othe, 25,000 to 50,000; total 
tion, 1,749,072: 
wilt 21 thcamen enced 
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